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The  Newsletter  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


Annual  Convention  1998: 

Were  you  there? 


At  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's  Annual  Convention  '98, 
students  could  not  contain  their  excitement,  enthusiasm,  or  energy. 
During  the  two-day  convention,  May  21-22,  participants  enjoyed  a 
variety  of  scheduled  activities.  After  registering  at  Peace  College 
campus  in  Raleigh  on  Thursday,  the  junior  historians  proceeded  to 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  to  have  a  tasty  dinner  and  tour 
the  exhibits  on  display.  The  evening  awards  ceremony  created  an 
atmosphere  of  anticipation  and  pride.  After  the  ceremony,  TeenCo, 
an  improvisational  group,  entertained  the  audience.  Friday  morning 
dawned  with  an  air  of  expectancy  for  the  events  ahead.  After  eating 
breakfast,  the  crowd  enjoyed  a  clogging  and  smoothing  performance 
by  the  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  of  Burnsville.  Everyone  then 
attended  their  assigned  historical  workshops,  followed  by  a  delicious 
lunch.  Afterward,  the  main  awards  ceremony  occurred.  Look  below 
to  see  scenes  from  another  successful  convention.  Were  you  there? 


Summer  1998 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Justin  Strayhorn  (front,  left)  of  the  Pollocksville  Time  Travelers 
(Pollocksville  Elementary  School,  Pollocksville)  performs  with 
TeenCo,  an  improvisational  group  that  entertained  the  crowd  at  the 
Annual  Convention  on  Thursday  evening. 


Landon  Crisco  (Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro  School, 
Oakboro)  takes  a  swing  during 
Friday  morning's  workshop  on 
town  ball. 


The  Pollocksville  Time  Travelers  cheer  after  hearing  their 
name  during  roll  call  at  Friday's  ceremony. 


Students  explore  a  Discovery  Center  in  the  museum's  exhibit  Health 
and  Healing  Experiences  in  North  Carolina  on  Thursday  evening. 


These  members  of  the  Wentworth  Junior  Historians  (foreground), 
from  Wentworth  School  in  Wentworth,  make  last-minute 
adjustments  to  their  entry  in  the  Art  Contest,  which  was  judged 
on  Thursday  afternoon. 


Would  you  climb  a  tree  for  THJHA?  Patrick 
Grassi  (front)  and  his  friend  would  indeed! 
They  are  members  of  the  Cardenas  History 
Club  of  Fuquay-Varina. 


Jerricka 
Burleson 
(center),  of 
Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club, 
and  her  friends 
discover  the 
trials  of  sickness 
in  the  Health 
and  Healing 
exhibit  in  the 
museum. 
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Junior  historians  enjoy  a  pizza  party  at  Peace  College 
after  the  Thursday  evening  awards  ceremony. 
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Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Battleground  Chapter 
wins  contest 

A small  but  active  new  club,  the  Guilford 
Courthouse  Battleground  Chapter,  became 
Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year  at  the  1998 
awards  ceremony.  This  Greensboro  club  met  at  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park  and 


participated  in  activities  related  to  Revolutionary 
and  Civil  War  history.  The  Garnett-Pettigrew 
Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Stars  and  Bars 
sponsored  the  club,  and  Larry  Brown  and  Richard 
Fields  served  as  its  advisers. 

At  their  first  meeting,  club  members  reviewed 
the  chapter's  constitution  and  bylaws,  discussed 
parliamentary  procedure  and  how  governments 
work,  and  used  what  they  learned  to  elect  officers 
and  set  up  a  tax  (dues)  system.  At  a  later  meeting, 
they  hosted  a  relic  hunter,  who  showed 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  artifacts  found  in 
North  Carolina. 


The  club  accompanied  the  Nathanael  Greene 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
on  a  field  trip  to  study  the  Revolutionary  War 
Battle  of  New  Garden.  Members  also  attended  a 
Guilford  Militia  encampment.  There  they  learned 
about  the  militia's  role  in  the  Revolution, 
sampled  pine  needle  tea  ("It  tastes  like 
turpentine,"  according  to  club  officer  Will 
Martin),  and  watched  a  shooting 
demonstration.  The  students  discovered 
more  about  Revolutionary  soldiers'  lives  at 
the  annual  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse  in  March. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Civil  War,  the 
chapter  visited  Green  Hill  Cemetery  with 
the  Colonel  John  Sloan  Camp  of  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans.  Club  members 
saw  the  graves  of  many  Confederate 
veterans  and  heard  about  the  soldiers' 
contributions  to  life  in  Greensboro  after  the 
war. 

The  chapter  chose  the  Davis  Family 
Cemetery  as  its  topic  for  the  THJHA  annual 
competition.  Confederate  private  James  C.  Davis, 
Company  B,  27th  Regiment  North  Carolina 
Troops,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery.  Club  members 
assisted  in  a  cleanup  at  the  cemetery  and  made  a 
cemetery  survey,  which  they  shared  with  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  in  Raleigh. 

The  club's  involvement  certainly  paid  off.  And 
this  Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year  already  has  plans 
for  next  year.  Well  done,  and  keep  up  the  good 
work! 

—Kathleen  B.  Wvche 


Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Conquistadors  reach  their  goals 


The  Aquadale  Conquistadors  walked  away 
with  Chapter  of  the  Year  honors  at  the 
THJHA  awards  ceremony  on  May  22. 
This  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  club  from  Aquadale 
Elementary  School  in  Norwood  had  a  busy  year 
exploring  the  history  of  the  area.  The  club 
achieved  both  goals  set  by  advisers  David 
Wagoner  and  Tiffany  Patten:  "to  increase  the 
membership"  and  "to  understand  and  appreciate 
local  history." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1997-1998  school  year, 
the  Conquistadors  decided  to  study  the  nearby 
Rocky  River  Springs  resort.  Members  gathered 
information  about  the  resort  from  old  newspapers, 
a  pamphlet,  and  the  memories  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents.  They  then  made  plans  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  resort. 

The  club  also  explored  life  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Some  members  attended  a 
reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Colson's  Mill  and 
helped  a  teacher  film  the  action  for  class  and  club 
use.  The  students  also  took  a  lantern  tour 
depicting  life  during  the  Revolution.  They 
"visited"  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  during  the 
British  siege  of  1780.  Afterward,  the  club 
discussed  both  the  battle  reenactment  and  their 
Charleston  adventure. 

Chapter  members  researched  their  family  trees 
as  part  of  a  special  project.  Another  project  grew 
out  of  an  article  in  the  fall  1997  issue  of  Tar  Heel 
•  Historian,  on  education.  The  article 
ed  Basil  Armstrong  Thomasson.  an 


antebellum  schoolteacher  and  ancestor  of  club 
adviser  David  Wagoner.  The  students  used 
Thomasson's  diary  to  learn  about  his  life,  then 
interviewed  their  own  parents  and  grandparents  to 
find  out  about  education  in  their  lives. 

The  club  visited  the  Heritage  Museum  in 
Eldorado  and  planned  field  trips  to  an  Indian 
mound  and  to  the  North  Carolina  Transportation 
Museum.  In  addition,  each  member  entered  at 
least  one  of  the  THJHA  annual  contests. 

This  busy  chapter  grew  in  size  from  four  to 
thirteen  members 
during  the 
year.  The 
Conquistadors 
experienced 
many  aspects 
of  their  local 
history. 
According  to 
Wagoner,  their 
activities 
"helped  them 
to  better 
understand 
some  of  their 
local  history 
and  to  gain  an 
appreciation  for  it." 
Congratulations, 
Chapter  of  the  Year! 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


Adviser  of  the  Year: 

Barbara  Norman 
shines  the  brightest 

From  a  field  of  317  THJHA  advisers  across 
the  state,  the  spotlight  shone  on  one 
outstanding  person — Barbara  Norman. 
Mrs.  Norman  received  the  1998  Adviser  of  the 
Year  award  at  THJHA's  Annual  Convention  held 
in  Raleigh  on  May  21-22. 

During  the  1997-1998  term,  Mrs.  Norman 
advised  two  clubs:  the  East  Bend  Archeologists 
of  History  and  a  new  club,  Want  to  Be  Wildcat 
Historians,  at  East  Bend  School,  East  Bend. 
Throughout  the  year,  Mrs.  Norman  encouraged 
her  clubs'  participation  in  many  activities. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  East  Bend 
Archeologists  of  History  won  the  Chapter  of  the 
Year  award  in  1996.  Mrs.  Norman  has  advised 
this  club  for  four  years.  This  term,  the  club 
entered  a  booth  in  the  Dixie  Classic  Fair.  The 
club's  booth  won  second  place  and  $150.  In 
addition,  the  club's  publication,  East  Bend 
Preservation  Society  Newsletter, 
won  the  Joe  M.  McLaurin 
Newsletter  Award  for 
promoting  the  preservation 
of  North  Carolina  history. 

For  the  holiday  season, 
club  members  decorated 
the  school's  Christmas  tree. 
Also,  the  club  donated  a 
bronze  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  marker  to  the  Richmond  Hill 
Law  School  Building.  Club  members  also  served 
as  mentors  for  the  fourth-grade  Want  to  Be 
Wildcat  Historians  as  they  participated  in 
activities. 

Mrs.  Norman  has  been  a  school  librarian  for 
thirty  years.  She  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Appalachian  State  University.  In 
her  spare  time,  she  and  her  husband  operate  a 
general  store.  The  store  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

When  she  heard  the  news  of  her  award,  Mrs. 
Norman  "couldn't  believe  it!"  She  said  that  she 
could  not  have  been  Adviser  of  the  Year  without 
her  students.  "I  had  an  exceptionally  responsive 
group  this  year,"  she  stated.  Ultimately,  Mrs. 
Norman  feels  that  encouraging  students'  interest 
in  history  when  the  students  are  young  "will 
keep  them  interested  in  preserving  their  culture, 
their  heritage."  She  concluded  with  the  thought, 
"It's  important  for  kids  to  be  aware  of  where 
they  came  from."  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Norman,  for 
lighting  the  way  for  our  future  generation! 

— Doris  McLean  Bates 


Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  winners: 

Students  brave  the  challenge 

More  than  fifty  junior  historians  were  brave  enough  to  take  the  Christopher  Crittenden  State 
History  Quiz  this  year.  Sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
the  quiz  tested  the  students'  knowledge  of  North  Carolina  events,  places,  and  people.  The  top 
three  winners  from  each  level  were: 


Elementary  quiz 

•  First  place:  Logan  Furbee,  Parker  Pirates  Historian  Club,  Parker  Middle  School, 
Rocky  Mount,  Cindy  Speight,  adviser. 

•  Second  place:  Brandon  Holmes,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  School, 
Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

•  Third  place:  Heather  Loupe,  Mount  Calvary  Historians,  Mount  Calvary  Christian 
School,  Archdale,  Starlet  Jones,  adviser. 

Brandon  Holmes  received 
a  $37.50  cash  prize  and  a 
certificate  for  placing  second 
in  the  elementary  quiz. 

Regular  quiz 

•  First  place:  Justin  Sosne,  Pirates  of  Pitt,  E.  B.  Aycock  Middle 
School,  Greenville,  Saundra  Walton,  adviser. 

•  Second  place:  Anthony  Smith,  Pirates  of  Pitt,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Middle  School,  Greenville,  Saundra  Walton,  adviser. 

•  Third  place:  Bryan  Chance,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

— Deanna  Lovell 
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Justin  Sosne  and  Anthony  Smith,  both  m< 
Pirates  of  Pitt  junior  historian  club,  captun 
and  second  place  respectively  in  the  regular  history  quiz. 
Justin  won  $50.00.  and  Anthony  received  $37.50.  Both 
young  men  also  received  certificates. 


THJHA  Annual  Convention  '99: 

We're  moving! 


No,  not  the  Museum  of  History — just  the  convention!  The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
is  reorganizing  the  Annual  Convention  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  members.  Instead  of 
hosting  a  two-day  event  in  late  May,  the  association  has  decided  to  shorten  the  event  to  one 
day  and  move  it  to  Friday,  May  7,  1999.  Plan  to  attend  a  whole  day  crammed  with  activities  that  will 
focus  on  the  1998  1999  themes:  agriculture  and  natural  disasters.  Watch  for  more  news  in  the  fall 
issue  of  the  Adviser  Newsletter*. 

— Deanna  Lovell 


Thank  you,  sponsors! 

We  appreciate  your 
support 

The  THJHA  thanks  all  the  sponsors  of  the 
1998  convention.  Twenty-five  clubs 
submitted  nearly  four  hundred  entries  in 
thirteen  THJHA  contests,  through  sponsor 
assistance.  Without  the  support  of  these 
organizations,  the  convention  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Our  thanks  go  to: 

•  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
sponsor  of  the  Art,  Literary,  and  Media  Contests,  and 
both  levels  of  the  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History 
Quiz,  and  cosponsor  of  the  Adviser  of  the  Year  award 

•  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  who  sponsored  the 
North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography 
Contest 

•  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Memorial  Foundation,  for 
underwriting  the  African  American  History  Award 

•  Friends  of  the  Archives,  Inc.,  for  sponsoring  the 
Genealogy  Award 

•  Raleigh  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
for  sponsoring  the  American  Revolution  Essay 
Contest,  regular  division 

•  Caswell-Nash  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  underwriting  the  American  Revolution 
Essay  Contest,  elementary  division 

The  THJHA  extends  special  thanks  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  for  their 
support  and  their  contribution  to  the  convention.  Each 
year  the  Associates  underwrite  a  large  portion  of  the 
convention.  They  sponsor  the  Artifact  Search  and  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contests,  as  well  as  the 
contests  for  Chapter  of  the  Year  and  Rookie  Chapter  of 
the  Year.  They  also  cosponsor  the  Adviser  of  the  Year 
award. 

— Deanna  Lovell 
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Eleven  thousand  copies  of  this  public  document  were  printed 
at  a  cost  ol  $3,347  96,  or  $  30  per  copy. 


THJH  Essay  Contest  winner 


One  spring,  Mrs.  Davis 's  family 
was  moving  Black  Angus  c  attle 
from  one  pasture  to  another  when 
her  sister,  who  was  good  with  a 
slingshot,  shot  a  big  bull  in  a  spot 
that  made  him  mad.  He  was  so  mad, 
in  fact,  that  he  came  charging  right 
at  Mrs.  Davis.  She  ran  to  the  end  of 
the  field  where  a  barbed-wire  fence 
stood.  Mrs.  Davis  ran  through  the 
fence,  tearing  her  blue  jeans  all  to 
pieces.  But  the  bull  did  not  stop.  He 
ran  right  into  the  barbed-wire  fence 
and  later  had  to  be  untangled  from 
it.  Both  Mrs.  Davis  and  the  bull 
were  pretty  shaken  up. 

This  is  just  one  small  part  of 
an  interview  that  won  this  year's 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay 
Contest.  The  author  of  that 
interview  was  Laura  Shelton,  a 
fourth-grade  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Pioneers  junior 
historian  club  at  Burnsville 
Elementary  School  in 
Burnsville.  Laura  interviewed 
two  people  from  different 
generations — Jeannie  Davis  and 
Clarence  Deyton — who  had  been 
raised  on  family  farms  in  Yancey 
County.  Laura  asked  questions  to 
"see  how  their  lives  on  a  farm 


were  similar  and  how  they 
were  different.  I  wanted  to 
know  how  fanning  had 
changed  and  what  life  was  like 
living  on  a  farm." 

In  addition  to  asking  each 
person  to  recall  an  adventure 
from  their  pasts,  Laura  asked 
what  farming  was  like  then  and 
now,  what  changes  each  of 
them  had  seen  over  the  years, 
and  what  chores  each  of  them 
had  had  to  do.  Answering  the 
last  question,  Mr.  Deyton  told 
Laura,  "Chores  were  hard.  .  .  . 
Every  child  had  their  own  job  to 
do  and  each  was  expected  to  do 
that  job  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
ability.  If  a  child  was  too  young 
to  work  in  the  fields,  he  or  she 
was  expected  to  carry  water  to 
the  ones  who  could  work  in  the 
fields.  Some  chores  were  to  be 
done  before  school,  and  some 
chores  were  to  be  done  after 
school.  .  .  .  Chores  were  not  bad 
.  .  .  they  taught  responsibility 
and  pride  in  doing  a  good  job." 

"Over  the  years,"  Laura 
begins  her  essay,  "fanning  has 
changed  tremendously.  It  has 
gone  from  a  time  when  most 


Laura  Shelton  (left)  receives  her 
plaque  from  THJH  editor 
Stephen  Evans. 

things  had  to  be  done  by  hand  to 
a  time  when  machinery  helps  to 
accomplish  much  of  the  work." 
She  concludes,  "Both  [Mr. 
Deyton  and  Mrs.  Davis]  are  .  .  . 
thankful  for  the  technology  and 
inventions  that  are  around 
today." 

When  you  read  this  fall's 
Agricultural  Life  issue  of  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian,  you  will 
find  much  more  information  that 
focuses  on  these  ideas — 
technology,  labor,  and  change. 
You  can  also  read  all  of  Laura's 
winning  essay  in  that  issue. 

— Stephen  Evans 


Historical  workshops: 

Religion  and  education 
mix  it  up 

The  historical  workshops  that  junior  historians  attended  at  the  1998  convention 
focused  on  some  old-time  religion  and  that  most  important  institution, 
education.  These  two  themes  were  highlighted  in  the  fall  1997  and  spring  1998 
issues  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  The  scheduled  workshops  took  place 
on  the  Peace  College  campus  in  Raleigh  on  Friday  morning,  May  22.  Look 
below  to  see  descriptions  of  each  workshop. 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  called  India, 
there  lived  a  prince  named  Siddhartha. 
Although  surrounded  by  wealth  and 
beauty,  Siddhartha  saw  poverty,  pain,  and 
suffering  beyond  the  palace  gates.  At  age  twenty- 
nine,  Siddhartha  left  the  palace  and  his  beloved 
wife  and  son  to  search  for  the  true  meaning  of  life. 

For  the  next  six  years,  he  wandered  alone  in  the 
jungle,  searching  for  the  answer.  One  night  in 
May,  while  sitting  beneath  a  bodhi  tree  under  a 
full  moon,  Siddhartha  found  the  answer.  He  came 
out  of  the  jungle  as  the  Buddha,  "the  Enlightened 
One."  The  Buddha  wandered  for  forty-five  years 
teaching  others  how  to  follow  the  path  to  peace 
and  happiness.  He  died  at  age  eighty. 

This  is  a  true  story  that  took  place  over  2,500 
years  ago.  Pramaha  Samsak  Sambimb,  senior 
monk  of  the  Wat  Greensboro  (also  called  the 
Greensboro  Buddhist  Center),  shared  the  story  of 
Siddhartha  with  junior  historians  during  a 
workshop. 

Pramaha  is 
from  Thailand, 
and  his  name 
means  "teacher." 
He  arrived  in  the 
United  States 
after  Southeast 
Asia  fell  to  the 
communist  government  and  has  lived  in  North 
Carolina  for  ten  years.  Pramaha  speaks  five 
languages,  and  his  English  is  still  thick  with  his 
native  Thai  accent.  The  saffron  color  of  his  robe 
intrigued  students.  "The  color  is  the  symbol  of 
peace,"  said  Pramaha.  On  a  past  trip,  Janice 
Gibson,  adviser  for  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
traveled  for  six  weeks  in  India.  She  helped  her 
students  understand  Pramaha's  English  and  the 
Buddhist  teachings. 

Buddhism  arrived  in  the  United  States  about 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  By 
practicing  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  followers 
seek  to  find  internal  and  external  peace  and 
harmony,  thus  ending  suffering.  Buddhists  do  not 
worship  the  Buddha  because  he  was  a  man,  not  a 
god.  Every  year  during  the  full  moon  in  May, 
followers  commemorate  Buddha's  birth, 
enlightenment,  and  death. 

—  Valerie  Howell 


Junior  historians  stepped  into  the  past  at  the 
"Meet  Dr.  Anna  Cooper"  workshop.  Dressed 
in  a  floor-length  black  skirt  and  a  striped 
blouse  with  a  large  bow — fashion  typical  of  Dr. 
Cooper's  day — professional  actor  Stephanie 
Fawcett  portrayed  this  African  American 
educator,  writer,  and  lecturer. 

Born  into  slavery  in  1858  in  Raleigh,  Dr. 
Cooper  devoted  her  life  to  fighting  a  system  that 
did  not  want  to  educate  black  women.  She  spoke 
out  for  the  equal  treatment 
of  women  during  a  time 
when  society  thought 
females  "must  be 
pretty  and  not  too 
well  informed." 

Dr.  Cooper 
sought  to 
improve  the 
lives  of  black 
women  through 
education.  Her 
life  was  a  shining 
example  of  that 
determination.  After 
earning  two  degrees 
from  Oberlin  College, 
Dr.  Cooper  taught  at  the 
only  school  for  African  Americans  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  also  served  as  the  school's 
principal.  She  later  earned  a  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Said  junior  historian  Jordan  Quails  from  Davis 
Drive  Middle  School  in  Apex,  "I  admired  how 
she  was  able  to  go  through  school  at  a  time  when 
they  didn't  allow  women  that  many  privileges." 

Dr.  Cooper  later  became  president  of 
Washington,  D.C.'s  Frelinghuysen  University, 
whose  mission  was  to  reach  those  who  had  no 
opportunity  for  higher  education.  Dr.  Cooper  also 
became  a  popular  lecturer  and  author. 

She  inspired  women  to  grasp  new  possibilities 
for  their  lives  beyond  kitchen  and  nursery  duties. 
To  accomplish  this,  Dr.  Cooper  said,  women 
"must  be  prepared — they  must  be  educated." 

— Susan  Friday  Lamb 


Can  you  imagine  studying  in  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  where  grades  ranged  from 
the  first  through  the  eighth?  Jennifer 
Martin  of  Aycock  Birthplace  State  Historic  Site 
asked  this  question  during  the  workshop  "Kan  U 
Spel? — A  Spelling  Bee."  Ms.  Martin,  the 
"teacher,"  greeted  each  group  of  junior  historians 
as  they  entered  her  classroom.  She  then 
discussed  nineteenth-century  schools. 


As  she  began,  Ms.  Martin  directed  the 
students'  attention  to  five  rules  listed  on  the 
blackboard  and  asked  that  they  follow  these 
rules.  The  five  rules  were  typical  of  a  teacher  one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  past,  because  the 
classroom  had  such  a  varying  group  of  students, 
the  teacher  had  no  time  for  a  lot  of  "playing 
around."  So  it  was  important  that  students 
followed  the  rules.  If  students  broke  the  rules, 
they  received  several  lashes,  or  licks,  with  a 
hickory  stick. 

The  school  day  lasted  from  8:00  a.m.  until 
4:00  p.m.  and  included  recess  and  lunch.  The 
school  year  lasted  only  four  months,  and  students 
graduated  after  completing  the  eighth  grade. 
Teachers  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
as  the  main  subjects.  Spelling  was  very 
important.  Back  then,  good  spellers  were  like  the 
star  athletes  of  today. 

During  the  workshop,  Ms.  Martin  held  a 
spelling  bee.  She  asked  for  ten  volunteers, 
preferably  five  boys  and  five  girls.  Ms.  Martin 
explained  the  rules.  She  instructed  each  student 
to  say  the  assigned  word,  spell  the  word,  then  say 
the  word  again.  Once  the  student  said  the  word 
again  after  spelling  it,  that  signaled  that  the 
student  had  finished  spelling  the  word.  Ms. 
Martin  noticed  some  "star  athletes"  in  the 
groups.  In  the  past,  words  were  chosen  according 
to  skill  level.  However,  for  the  workshop,  Ms. 
Martin  chose  words  according  to  grade  level. 

Usually  once  a  week,  students  had  a  spelling 
bee  toward  the  end  of  the  day.  Once  a  month,  the 
top  speller  would  compete  regionally.  The 
winner  could  receive  a  bag  of  candy  as  a  prize. 
One  student  once  wrote  "that  she  had  received  a 
set  of  nice  bracelets."  No  matter  what  the  winner 
received,  being  the  best  speller  was  a  big  deal, 
and  that  was  very  kool. 

— Linda  Williams 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  baseball  or  softball?"  Jeff  Fritzinger  from  Aycock  Birthplace  State  Historic  Site  asked 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  at  his  workshop  on  town  ball.  He  later  began  to  show  the  students  how  to 
play  the  game. 

What  is  town  ball?  It  is  a  game  people  played  in  the  mid- 1800s.  Town  ball  resembles  baseball,  with  a  few 
differences.  In  town  ball  you  can  use  a  stick  or  any  size  paddle  instead  of  a  bat  to  hit  the  ball.  The  ball  used  in  town 
ball  is  a  bit  smaller  than  a  baseball  but  as  soft  as  a  softball. 

How  many  bases  does  town  ball  have?  Four.  And,  you  run  the  bases  in  the  opposite  direction  than  you  would  in 
baseball  or  softball.  Matthew  Murphy  from  Pollocksville  said,  "It's  hard  to  remember  to  run  the  bases  a  different 
way,"  but  Matthew  said  town  ball  was  "fun"  overall. 

How  do  you  put  your  opponent  out  in  town  ball?  You  have  to  either  catch  the  ball  in  the  air  or  catch  it  after  one 
bounce.  Someone  can  also  be  eliminated  by  throwing  the  ball  at  that  person.  If  the  ball  hits  the  person  before  he  or 
she  reaches  a  base,  that  person  is  out.  You  cannot  put  somebody  out  by  simply  tagging  the  person  with  the  ball,  as  in 
baseball  or  softball.  Does  that  sound  a  little  harder?  The  good  news  is  that  all  runners  have  to  stop  when  the  pitcher 
gets  the  ball  back. 

When  asked  what  they  thought  about  town  ball,  nearly  all  the  junior  historians  answered,  "It  was  fun!"  Now,  see 
if  you  can  list  the  differences  between  town  ball  and  baseball.  Which  game  would  you  rather  play? 

— Andrea  Hodges 


o 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what  life  would  be  like  without  a  stereo,  a  TV,  a  computer,  or,  for  that 
matter,  electricity?  Have  you  ever  thought  about  what  people  did  150  or  200  years  ago  for 
entertainment?  What  would  you  have  done  for  fun? 
Beginning  as  early  as  1720,  and  becoming  popular  in  the  1830s,  the  "singing  school"  provided  a 
way  for  families  in  small  rural  communities  to  gather  together  and  sing  for  fun.  The  singing  school 
also  strengthened  community  bonds. 

A  traveling  teacher  would 
come  to  a  town  with  "tune 
books"  to  sell.  This  man 
would  teach  the  townspeople 
how  to  use  the  books,  and 
after  two  days  he  would  move 
on  to  another  town.  The 
writers  designed  these  books 
to  allow  a  largely  unschooled 
population  to  learn  music  by 
associating  shapes  (triangles, 
squares,  diamonds,  and 
circles)  with  musical  notes. 

The  Sacred  Harp  Singers, 
under  the  energetic  leadership 
of  John  Feddersen,  continue  to 
uphold  this  tradition.  During 
the  workshop  "Can  You  Carry  a  Tune?"  Feddersen  arranged  his  group  of  junior  historians  to  face 
inward  in  a  hollow  square.  The  basses  sat  on  the  right,  the  altos  in  the  back,  the  trebles  on  the  left,  and 
the  tenors  in  the  front.  Everyone  started  off  singing  the  same  melody,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
Feddersen  had  the  group  singing  in  four-part  harmony. 

The  songs  from  the  Sacred  Harp  tune  book  consisted  of  some  rousing  hymns,  sung  loudly,  without 
much  concern  for  dynamics.  "We're  here  to  pursue  the  pure  joy  of  singing,"  said  Feddersen. 

The  junior  historians  gained  a  new  understanding  of  the  word  entertainment!  How  many  of  us 
would  enjoy  something  like  this  today? 

— Dan  Brennan 


Religious  tradition  has  a  place  in 
everyone's  life.  Such  tradition  creates  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  community 
within  a  particular  faith.  Different  faiths  observe 
different  religious  holidays.  For  instance, 
Christians  celebrate  Christmas  and  Easter. 
Muslims  celebrate  Ramadan.  And  Jews  celebrate 
Passover  and  Hanukkah,  or  Chanukah.  Maxine 
Smith,  guide  for  the  workshop  "Everything  Has 
a  Meaning,"  explained  the  importance  of  the 
family  and  how  families  celebrate  home 
ceremonies  in  Judaism. 

She  started  with  the  seder,  a  Passover 
ceremony.  The  seder  plate  contains  special 
symbols  of  the  holiday.  These  symbols  include 
the  roasted  egg,  which  represents  fertility. 
Parsley  and  lettuce  represent  spring.  And  the 
lamb  shank  bone  symbolizes  the  paschal  lamb 
and  passing  over.  Other  foods  include  the  matzo 
(unleavened  bread),  which  reflects  the  speed 
with  which  the  Jews  fled  Egypt.  Each  person 
who  attends  the  seder  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of 
matzo  and  first  eats  red  horseradish  with  it  to 
symbolize  the  bitterness  of  slavery  in  Egypt.  The 
person  then  eats  another  piece  of  matzo  with 
both  horseradish  and  charoses,  a  sweet  fruit 
mixture,  to  symbolize  the  mixing  of  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet. 

Ms.  Smith  also  spoke  about  the  weekly  ritual 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  begins  every  Friday  night. 
The  mother  lights  the  Sabbath  candles,  then  the 
father  recites  a  kiddush,  or  prayer,  over  kosher 
wine  and  blesses  the  challah,  or  braided  bread, 
which  is  then  eaten.  After  the  blessings, 
everyone  eats  the  Sabbath  dinner,  and  the  family 
goes  to  synagogue  for  religious  services. 
Overall,  Ms.  Smith  emphasized  that  family 
experiences  can  be  rich  and  fulfilling  and  that 
faith  can  play  an  important  part  in  those 
experiences. 

— Dan  Brennan 


How  different  would  learning  be  if  you 
couldn't  see?  In  the  workshop  "A 
Different  Point  of  View,"  presenter  Joan 
Baker  demonstrated  various  learning  tools  used 
by  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

For  most  of  us,  85  percent  of  what  we  learned 
by  kindergarten  we  learned  through  vision.  At 
the  Governor  Morehead  School  in 
Raleigh,  where  Ms.  Baker  works 
as  a  consultant,  the  students  have 
little  or  no  vision.  Many  of  these 
■  students  use  Braille  to  read  and 
write.  Braille  is  a  code  made  up 
*  of  six  raised  dots,  which  form  a 
Braille  cell.  The  six  dots  are 
configured  in  different  ways  to  represent  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  or  a  number.  Students  use  their 
hands  to  feel  the  characters. 

The  Pollocksville  Time  Travelers  quickly 
learned  the  different  configurations.  One  student 
asked,  "How  can  you  tell  the  difference  between 
numbers  and  letters?"  Ms.  Baker  explained  that 
numbers  are  represented  by  using  a  number  sign, 
followed  by  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  number  sign  tells  the  reader  that  "the  next 
symbol  is  a  number."  For  example,  #a  is  read  /, 
and  #j  is  read  0.  Spaces  between  letters  are  the 
same  size  as  a  cell. 

Other  tools  used  by  the  visually  impaired  are 
voice-activated  computers,  Braille  watches,  and 
magnifying  glasses  if  the  student  has  some 
vision.  Instructors  teach  science  and  geography 
with  raised-line  pictures  that  the  students  can 
feel.  Students  also  learn  to  write  their  signatures 
through  script  letters  that  have  raised  lines. 
Finally,  instructors  use  a  2,000-year-old  tool,  an 
abacus,  to  teach  math.  Beads  mounted  in  a  box 
move  to  figure  math  computations.  Again,  many 
junior  historians  quickly  picked  up  on  this 
ancient  method  used  by  80  percent  of  the 
world's  population. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop,  junior 
historians  had  a  greater  appreciation  for  learning 
without  sight  and  were  eager  to  touch  and  use 
the  tools  individually. 

— Kim  Dittmann 


Curiosity,  adventure,  and  inquisitiveness 
filled  the  air,  and  the  investigation  began! 
Where?  Why?  Dr.  Gary  Freeze  led  an 
enthusiastic  group  of  THJHA  conventioneers 
into  an  enlightening  discussion  of  settlement 
patterns  and  the  growth  of  churches  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  colonial  North  Carolina. 

Students  looked  at  two  maps  taped  to  each 
table.  One  map  looked  foreign  to  the  students. 
The  other  map  was  familiar.  The  students 
participated  in  an  exciting  map  exercise,  locating 
Winston-Salem  and  Charlotte.  They  found  out 
that  Charlotte  used  to  be  Charlottesburgh,  and 
Winston-Salem  used  to  be  Bethabara,  or  Salem. 

One  student  asked,  "How  did  Charlotte  end  up 
being  so  big?"  Freeze  answered,  "Charlotte 
seemed  to  have  the  best  land,  most  money,  and 
industry.  Gold  was  discovered  there  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  fact,  the  Carolina  Panthers'  stadium 
sits  on  a  gold  mine."  One  Pollocksville  student 
excitedly  asked,  "Why  don't  they  use  it?"  Freeze 
explained  the  details  and  how  much  it  would 
probably  cost  to  dig  up  the  mine;  it  would  not  be 
worth  it. 

Who  were  the  early  settlers?  Where  did  they 
come  from?  Where  did  they  end  up?  During  the 
1730s  and  the  1740s,  the  Presbyterians  came 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  They  settled  in 
Charlotte  and  other  areas  with  rich  farmland. 
During  the  1740s,  1750s,  and  1760s,  the 
Moravians  settled  in  Salem.  The  Moravians 
emphasized  the  community.  Lutherans  came  next 
and  settled  near  Salisbury.  The  Lutherans  did 
wonders  with  the  inferior  land  they  acquired.  The 
Anglicans,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  came  last  to  the 
region.  They  settled  mostly  around  Greensboro, 
toward  Burlington  and  Asheboro. 

— Kimberly  Gordon-Eaton 


A hush  fell  over  the  crowd  in  the 
auditorium.  The  lyrics  of  "It's  Gonna 
Rain"  filled  the  room.  Junior  historians 
began  clapping  in  rhythm  to  the  gospel  song  the 
First  Cosmopolitan  Baptist  Church  All-Male 
Chorus  was  crooning. 

The  group  sings  gospel  music  a  cappella, 
without  instrumental  accompaniment.  Gospel  is 
a  form  of  traditional  religious  music  that  began 
in  African  American  churches  in  the  early 
1800s. 

After  the  song  had  ended,  the  group  president, 
Percy  Smith,  explained  that  the  chorus's  purpose 
is  to  spread  a  Christian  message.  Mr.  Smith  told 
the  students  that  there  would  be  "rough  going" 
in  the  world,  and  he  encouraged  the  students  to 
stay  away  from  drugs.  After  the  chorus  sang  two 
more  songs,  Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  other 
members:  Alton  Simmons,  David  Harris,  and 
Bishop  Stallings.  Each  member  of  the  group  can 
sing  more  than  one  pitch.  Since  the  group  has  no 
piano  to  accompany  the  songs,  Mr.  Smith 
explained  that  each  member  has  to  "slide  into  a 
slot"  with  the  needed  pitch. 

After  the  group  sang  two  more  songs,  Mr. 
Smith  said,  "We  hope  that  we've  helped  to  light 
a  spark  in  your  heart  and  bring  you  closer  to 
God."  The  chorus  then  sang  its  last  song, 
"There's  a  God  Who  Knows  It  All."  The  junior 
historians  exited  the  auditorium  with  spirited 
energy.  A  few  junior  historians  from  Topsail 
Elementary  School  went  backstage  to  get 
autographs  from  the  chorus  members.  Susan 
Lanier,  a  Topsail  chaperon,  said  the  concert  was 
"wonderful."  Ms.  Lanier  summed  up  the  range 
of  workshops  offered  at  the  convention.  "It  was 
nice  having  all  these  faiths  represented  so  that 
[the  students]  could  draw  their  own 
conclusions,"  she  said. 

— Doris  McLi\ 


Literary,  Media,  and  Art  Contest  winners 


During  the  1998  Annual  Convention,  the 
competition  between  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  in  the  Art,  Media,  and  Literary 
Contests  proved  to  be  quite  intense.  Junior 
historians  submitted  outstanding  literary,  art,  and 
media  projects.  The  projects  reflected  the 
hundreds  of  hours  the  students  spent  researching, 
documenting,  and  creating  them.  After  much 
discussion,  the  judges  selected  the  finalists  listed 
below.  Visit  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  Gallery  at  the  museum  through  May 
1999  to  see  the  winning  projects  on  display. 


Literary  Contest 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  "The  Pen  and 
Pictures  of  Lore  Nicole 
DeClowers,"  by  Lore  Nicole 
Clowers,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent 
Park  Elementary  School,  New 
Bern,  Maryanne  Brinson,  Ron 
Phillips,  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Second  place:  "The 
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Lore  Nicole  Clowers  (left) 
accepts  her  first-place  plaque 
from  Dr.  Jeffrey  Crow,  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of      Roper  Railroad  and  Bridge,"  by 

Rachael  Jane  Hall,  Pollocksville 

Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville  Elementary  School, 

Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "Saju's  Diary:  His  Journey  on  the 

Trail  of  Tears,"  by  Kevin  Kluttz,  Oakboro  Junior 

History  Club,  Oakboro  School,  Oakboro,  Janice 

Gibson,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "The  Great  Old  North  State,"  by 
Montre  Robinson,  Mike  Jones,  and  Brady  Keeter, 
Parker  Pirates  Historian  Club,  Parker  Middle 
School,  Rocky  Mount,  Cindy  Speight,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Aunt  Cindy,"  by  Floyd  Lee  and 
Devin  Burleson,  North  Carolina  Pioneers, 
Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "Pamphlet  on  Rocky  River  Springs 
Hotel,"  by  Sam  Smith  and  Colby  Almond, 
Aquadale  Conquistadors,  Aquadale  Elementary 
School,  Norwood,  David  Wagoner,  adviser. 


Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Maya's  Story,"  by 
Erin  McCusker,  Upper  Cape  Fear 
Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle 
School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews, 
adviser. 

Second  place: 
"Cherokee  Cooking  with 
Friends,"  by  Elizabeth  May, 
Soaring  Eagles,  Fairview  School, 
Sylva,  Sarah  Bettingfield,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "A  Guidebook  to  PepsiCo:  The 
Beginning  of  a  Legend,"  by  Justin  Sosne,  Pirates 
of  Pitt,  E.  B.  Aycock  Middle  School,  Greenville, 
Saundra  Walton,  adviser. 
Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  "Looking  Back,"  by 
Lindsey  Harrelson,  Jamie  Givans, 
Josh  Bass,  Danielle  Beacham,  Jordan 
Binder,  Justin  Bowes,  Jessica 
Burnett,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Brad 
Davis,  Brad  Duncan,  Jenny  Evans, 
Katherine  Finley,  Gwenaele  LeGoff, 
Paul  Lenthall,  Carroll  Lewis,  Gene 
Lovitt,  Chris  Merritt,  Jerico  Morrison, 
Chris  Poole,  and  Casey  Swain,  Rebekah  Thompson,  with 
Couratucke  Junior  Historians,  £^ace  art 
Currituck  County  High  School, 

larbara  Snowden,  adviser. 


Second  place:  "Pictorial  Tour  of  Historic 
Turnage  Theater,"  by  Lindsey  Speros,  Anne 
Spotswood  Taylor,  Lee  Gerard,  Sarah  Alligood, 
Brooke  Lanning,  Candice  Hebden,  and  Sarah  Beth 
Whitley,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S. 
Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee, 
adviser. 

Third  place:  "Tom's  Life  as  a  Slave,"  by  Leslie 
Anderson  and  Megan  Lindsey,  Upper  Cape  Fear 
Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews,  adviser. 

Art  Contest 

Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  My 
Family  Sampler,  by 
Anna  Scott, 
Academy 
Adventurers, 
Waccamaw 
Academy, 
Whiteville, 


Elizabeth  Britt, 
adviser. 

Second  place: 
Ocracoke  Lighthouse,  by  Lynsey  McManus, 
Vandora  Springs  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Vandora  Springs  Elementary  School,  Garner, 
Allison  Kuhns,  adviser. 

Third  place:  The  Ocracoke  Lighthouse,  by 
Margaret  Creech,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New 
Bern,  Maryanne  Brinson,  Ron  Phillips,  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  Preserving  an  Old  Family 
Cemetery,  by  Guilford  Courthouse  Battleground 
Chapter,  Garnett-Pettigrew  Chapter,  Military 
Order  of  the  Stars  and  Bars,  Greensboro,  Larry 
Brown  and  Richard  Fields,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Chimney  Rock,  by  North 
Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School, 
Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Rocky  River  Springs  Resort,  by 
Aquadale  Conquistadors,  Aquadale  Elementary 
School,  Norwood,  David  Wagoner,  adviser. 


Scott  stands  beside  her  first-place  entry  in 
ementary  individual  art  category. 


Erin  McCusker  (left)  receives 
her  plaque  for  placing  first  in  the 
Literary  Contest  from  Dr.  Crow. 


The  Aquadale  Conquistadors  won  third  place  with 
their  entry  in  the  Art  Contest. 


Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  Cherokee  Indian  Village,  by 
Rebekah  Thompson,  Parkwood  History  Cubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe,  Donna 
Elmore,  adviser. 

Second  place:  The  Poe  House,  by 
Marit  Anderson,  Hillcrest 
Historians,  Hillcrest  Middle  School, 
Fayetteville,  Sue  Burke,  adviser. 

Third  place:  The  History  of  North 
Carolina  Book  Mobiles,  by  Brooke 
Ebel,  St.  Pat's  Junior  Historians,  St. 
Patrick's  Education  Center, 
Fayetteville,  Barbara  Brodsky, 


plaque  in  hand, 
project,  Cherokee 


adviser. 


The  Davis  Drive  Junior  Historians  hold  their  quilt,  which  won  first 
place  in  the  regular  group  art  category. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  Using  Technology  to  Sew  Our 
Stories  of  North  Carolina,  by  Davis  Drive  Middle 
School  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Davis  Drive 
Middle  School,  Apex,  Cynthia  Baker,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Grove  Park  Inn,  by  Classical 
Knights,  Seventy-first  Classical  Middle  School, 
Fayetteville,  Patricia  Easterwood,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Wentworth  Male  Academy,  by 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth 
School,  Wentworth,  Ward  Triche,  adviser. 


The  Wentworth  Junior  Historians  stand  behind  their  entry,  Wentworth 
Male  Academy,  which  won  third  place  in  the  regular  group  art  category. 

Media  Contest 
Elementary  contest 

First  place:  Locust  United  Methodist  Church, 
by  Jerricka  Burleson,  Dallas  Brooks,  and  Brandy 
Bracey,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Big 
Tom  Wilson,  by 
Bethany  Bailey  and 
Andrea  Bailey,  North 
Carolina  Pioneers, 
Burnsville  Elementary 
School,  Burnsville, 
Jeannie  Davis, 
adviser. 


Brandy  Bracey,  Dallas  Brooks,  and  Jerricka 
Burleson  accept  their  plaque  for  winning  first 
place  in  the  group  media  category  from  Dr.  Crow. 

Regular  contest 

First  place:  The  Turnage  Theater,  by 
Christopher  Walker  and  Josh  Gurkin,  Washington- 
Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School, 
Washington,  Debra  Hardee,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Colonial  Times,  by  Erin 
McCusker,  Kelly  Fish,  Elizabeth  Cobb,  and 
Elizabeth  Larson,  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians, 
Harnett  Central  Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott 
Crews,  adviser. 

Third  place:  A  Celebration  of  North  Carolina 
Women,  by  Chrissy  Klonne,  Emily  Chell,  Megan 
Wydick,  Catherine  Klonne,  Fritzie  Cathcart, 
Amanda  Knish,  Amber  Thacker,  and  Jennifer 
French,  Carolina  Girls,  Helen  Paseler  School, 
Raleigh,  D.  Klonne  and  R.  Chell,  advisers. 

— Deanna  Lovell 


The  judges  of  the  1998  Art  Contest  were  (left  to  right) 
Laura  Green,  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  Jo  Ann  Williford,  of  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History;  and  Dr.  James  C.  McNutt, 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Artifact  Search  Contest: 

Treasures  uncovered 


Once  again,  in  1998,  many  junior  historians 
rummaged  through  their  parents'  and 
grandparents'  closets,  outbuildings,  and 
attics  looking  for  items  to  submit  in  the  Artifact 
Search  Contest.  Sponsored  by  the  Museum  of 
History  Associates,  the  contest  brings  in  hundreds 
of  objects  to  the  museum  each  year  forjudging. 
This  year,  the  students  who  submitted  the  top 
thirteen  artifacts  received  a  certificate  and  a  T- 
shirt  from  Charles  LeCount,  the  museum's  chief 
curator.  The  winners  and  their  winning  artifacts 
appear  below. 

•  Daniel  Evan  Howell  submitted  a  ribbon  scrap 
obtained  from  Frankie  Silver  just  before  her 
execution.  Silver,  the  first  woman  hanged  in 
North  Carolina,  took  the  ribbon  from  around  her 
waist,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  threw  them  out 
over  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  gathered  to 
watch  her  execution.  Daniel  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary 
School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

•  Colby  Almond,  Aquadale  Conquistadors, 
Aquadale  Elementary  School,  Norwood,  David 
Wagoner,  adviser,  entered  a  Civil  War  prisoner- 
of-war  release. 

•  Matthew  Hinson  submitted  a  single-drawer  table 
made  with  wooden  pegs.  Matthew  was  a  member 
of  the  Aquadale  Conquistadors,  Aquadale 


Elementary  School,  Norwood,  David 
Wagoner,  adviser. 


This  photo  of  the  1998  Artifact  Search  Contest  winners  shows  (front  row.  left  to  right)  Kristin 
Hensley  and  Daniel  Howell;  (second  row)  Jana  Ritter,  Colby  Almond,  Matthew  Hinson,  and 
p..     ,     ,      .  ,      ,  ,  Matthew  Murphy;  (back  row)  museum  curator  Charles  LeCount,  who  presented  the  awards, 

blizabeth  Richardson  01  the  Western    Russen  Horner,  John  Ritter,  Leonard  Lanier,  and  Meredith  Bateman. 


Rockingham  Pioneers  II,  Western 
Rockingham  Middle  School,  Madison,  Edith 
Knight,  adviser,  entered  a  corner  cupboard  made 
138  years  ago  by  a  family  member. 

•  Kristin  Hensley,  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary 
School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser, 
recommended  a  corn-shuck  hat  made  by  her 
great-grandmother  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

•  Eric  Gray  Johnson  offered  a  shelf  clock  for 
consideration.  Eric  was  a  member  of  the 
Western  Rockingham  Pioneers  II,  Western 
Rockingham  Middle  School,  Madison,  Edith 
Knight,  adviser. 

•  Jeremiah  Hussey  offered  a  brick  from  a  slave 
cabin  on  the  Edmund  Wattel  Plantation  for 
consideration.  Jeremiah  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High 
School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene,  adviser. 

•  John  Ritter,  North  Moore  Historians,  North 
Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene, 
adviser,  recommended  a  candle  mold. 

•  Jana  Ritter  of  the  North  Moore  Historians, 
North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince 
Greene,  adviser,  found  a  handspun  cotton 


blanket  made  by  a  relative  almost  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

•  Russell  Horner  submitted  a  woven  blanket 
made  by  his  grandmother.  Russell  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore 
High  School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene,  adviser. 

•  Matthew  Kevin  Murphy,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Pollocksville  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville 
Elementary  School,  Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud, 
adviser,  entered  a  rolling  pin  and  dough  bowl 
made  over  120  years  ago. 

•  Meredith  Bateman  discovered  a  silk  necktie 
and  mittens  made  before  1 860  by  Kate 
McGeachy  Buie.  Meredith  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones 
Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee, 
adviser. 

•  Leonard  John  Lanier  submitted  a  letter  written 
by  Confederate  soldier  Raymond  L.  Paul. 
Leonard  was  a  member  of  the  Tranters  Creek 
Historians,  Lanier  Family,  Washington,  Carolyn 
Lanier,  adviser. 

— Deanna  Lovell 


Photography  Contest: 

Frozen  in  time 

In  the  annual  North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography  Contest,  junior 
historians  from  across  the  state  submitted 
hundreds  of  photographs  for  the  judges' 
consideration.  The  Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  sponsored  the 
contest.  The  judges  had  a  difficult  time  narrowing 
down  the  field  and  choosing  the  best  photographs 
of  1998.  Below  are  the  names  of  the  junior 
historians  and  some  of  their  photographs  that  best 
captured  North  Carolina's  historic  structures. 
Congratulations  to  all  the  winners. 

Architectural  details 

First  place:  William 
Blades  House,  by  Lauren 
Piner,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern, 
Maryanne  Brinson,  Ron 
Phillips,  and  Richard 
Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Centenary 
Methodist  Church,  by  Beth  Ann  Philipp,  WHY? 
(What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Maryanne 
Brinson,  Ron  Phillips,  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Third  place:  Moore  House,  by  Lauren  Piner, 
WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Maryanne 
Brinson,  Ron  Phillips,  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Barns  and  outbuildings 

First  place:  Kimball  Dollhouse,  by  Gracie 
Williford,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?), 


First-place  winner,  barns  and 
outbuildings  category 


First-place  winner,  architectural  details 


Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern, 
Maryanne  Brinson, 
Ron  Phillips,  and 
Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Second  place: 
Original  Poplar 
Grove  Kitchen,  by 
Gray  Williams,  Topsai 
Junior  Historians, 
Topsail  Elementary 

School,  Hampstead,  Rose  Geddie,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Berry  Outhouse,  by  Danielle 
Beacham,  Couratucke  Junior  Historians, 
Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara 
Snowden,  adviser. 

Houses 

First  place:  William  B.  Blades  House,  by 
Gracie  Williford,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern,  Maryanne  Brinson, 
Ron  Phillips,  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Second  place:  River  House,  by 
Christopher  Teeter,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro  School,  Oakboro, 
Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 
Third  place: 
Patterson  House,  by 
Hannah  Johnson, 
East  Bend 
Archeologists  of 
History,  East  Bend 
School,  East  Bend, 
Barbara  Norman, 

adviser.  Third-place  winner,  houses 

category 

Industrial/commercial 
buildings 

First  place:  Johnny  Little's  Cotton  Gin,  by 
Landon  Crisco,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 


First-place  winner,  industrial/ 
commercial  buildings 


Oakboro  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 
adviser.   

Second  place:  Atlantic 
Coastline  Railroad 
Building,  Wilmington,  by 
Patrick  T.  Ward,  Topsail 
Junior  Historians,  Topsail 
Elementary  School, 
Hampstead,  Rose  Geddie, 
adviser. 

Third  place:  Ezekial 
Wilhelm  Grist  Mill,  by 

Cody  Mathis,  East  Bend  Archeologists  of  History, 
East  Bend  School,  East  Bend,  Barbara  Norman, 
adviser. 

Institutional/public  buildings 

First  place:  Centenary  United  Methodist 
Church,  New 
Bern,  by 
Lauren  Piner, 
WHY?  (What 
Happened 
Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park 
Elementary 
School,  New 
Bern, 
Maryanne 
Brinson,  Ron 
Phillips,  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Trenton  Middle  School,  by  Sean 
Ratchford,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern, 
Maryanne  Brinson,  Ron  Phillips,  and  Richard 
Wilson,  advisers. 

Third  place:  Tryon  Palace,  New  Bern,  by 
Patrick  T.  Ward,  Topsail  Junior  Historians, 
Topsail  Elementary  School,  Hampstead,  Rose 
Geddie,  adviser. 

— Deanna  Lovell 


Second-place  winner,  institutional/public 
buildings 
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(Left  to  right)  Floyd  Lee,  Charles  Wadelington, 
Devin  Burleson. 


Other  awards 


African  American  History  Award 

This  year,  two  students  worked  together  on  a 
project  that  captured  the  attention  of  the  judges  of 
the  African 
American 
History 
Award. 
Students 
Floyd  Lee 
and  Devin 
Burleson 
(North 
Carolina 
Pioneers, 
Burnsville 
Elementary 
School, 

Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser)  won  the  award  for  their  literary 
project  "Aunt  Cindy."  Floyd  wrote  the  text,  and 
Devin  drew  the  illustrations. 

Aunt  Cindy  (Lucinda  Griffeth)  was  Floyd's 
great-aunt.  She  was  born  during  slavery.  Though 
no  written  record  of  her  birth  exists,  Aunt  Cindy 
lived  to  be  114  years  old.  Raised  on  a  farm,  Aunt 
Cindy  married  at  age  fourteen  and  had  fourteen 
children,  five  of  whom  survived.  Floyd's  sources 
included  family  interviews,  old  Bible  records,  and 
family  albums.  The  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 
Foundation  sponsored  the  award.  Charles 
Wadelington,  the  sponsor  representative,  gave  the 
students  their  fifty-dollar  prize,  and  each  received 
a  certificate. 

American  Revolution  Essay  Contest 

The  American  Revolution  Essay  Contest  is 
divided  into  two  categories,  elementary  and 
regular.  The  elementary  division  included  fourth 
through  sixth  graders.  The  Caswell-Nash  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
sponsored  the  elementary  contest.  Seventh 
through  twelfth  graders  had  the  opportunity  to 
enter  the  regular  contest.  The  Raleigh  Chapter  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  sponsored  the 
regular  division. 

Elementary  division 

Jordan  Wilson  (Topsail 
Junior  Historians, 
Topsail  Elementary 
School,  Hampstead, 
Rose  Geddie,  adviser) 
received  the  top  score 
among  students  in  grades 
four  through  six.  Jordan's 
entry  took  the  form  of  a 

J  Jordan  Wilson  and  Betty  Baker. 


and 


letter  to  a  friend.  In  the  letter,  Jordan  tells  about 
falling  asleep  while  reading  about  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  dreams  that  he  is  hiding  in 
a  cornfield  and  oversees  the  British  general 
Charles  Cornwallis  and  his  army. 
Cornwallis  is  talking  with  Governor 
Josiah  Martin,  whom  many  North 
Carolinians  considered  a  traitor.  For  his 
diligent  work,  Jordan  received  fifty 
dollars  and  a  certificate  from  award 
representative  Betty  Baker. 
Regular  division 
Amanda  Smith  (Washington- 
Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones 
Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra 
Hardee,  adviser)  won  first  place  in  the 
regular  division  of  the  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest.  In  her  entry, 
Amanda  pretended  to  be  Matt,  a  soldier  writing 
home  to  his  family.  Matt  is  in  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  militia  has  set  up  winter 
camp.  His  commander  is  General  George 
Washington,  whom  Matt  calls  a  "great  leader." 
Matt  tells  his  family  that  the  army  loses  men 
every  day  "to  disease  like  smallpox  or  they  have 
to  get  limbs  amputated  because  of  frostbite." 
Amanda  received  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate 
from  sponsor  representative  James  D.  Hill.  In 
addition,  second-place  winner  James  Hussey 
(North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High 
School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene,  adviser)  received 
a  certificate  of  recognition. 

Genealogy  Award 

As  a  reward  for  submitting  a 
superb  literary  entry  that 
focused  on  his  family's  history, 
Ronald  Gray  Williams  (Topsail 
Junior  Historians,  Topsail 
Elementary  School, 
Hampstead,  Rose  Geddie, 
adviser)  received  the  1998 
Genealogy  Award.  Gray's  entry, 
"My  Family  Tree,"  includes 
photographs,  gravestone 
rubbings,  and  a  family-tree  chart.  The  project 
contains  eighty-six  pages  and  traces  Gray's 
family  back  to  his  great-great-great-great- 
grandparents.  Dr.  William  Harris,  the  sponsor 
representative,  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Gray's  hard  work.  Dr.  Harris  presented  Gray 
with  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate.  Friends  of 
the  Archives,  Inc.,  sponsored  the  award. 

— Doris  McLean  Bates 


Gray  Williams  and 
Dr.  William  Harris. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  issues  for 
1998-1999: 

From  agriculture  to 
natural  disasters 


True  or  false:  By  tracing  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  our  area,  you  can  also 
follow  much  of  the  history  of  North 
Carolina.  Just  how  important  is  agriculture  to 
North  Carolina's  past,  present,  and  future? 

Before  you  answer,  think  about  possible 
connections  to  farming  and  agriculture  you  may 
have  in  your  past.  Did  you  have  an  ancestor  who 
was  a  cotton  farmer,  a  tobacco  grader,  or  a  peanut 
shipper?  Have  you  ever  bought  flowers  from  a 
street  vendor,  picked  a  strawberry  from  a  field,  or 
carved  a  pumpkin  from  a  farmers  market? 

I  suspect  you  will  decide  that  agriculture  is  a 
large  part  of  our  state's  history.  But,  if  you  still 
have  trouble  deciding,  just  wait  for  another 
month  or  two — that  is  when  the  next  issue  of  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  will  hit  your  classroom. 

Once  you  start  reading  it,  you  will  recognize 
the  influences  and  contributions  that  different 
groups  have  had  on  farming  in  North  Carolina. 
You  will  think  about  how  farm  labor  has  changed 
over  the  years.  You  will  also  learn  about  the 
Great  Depression  (1929-1941)  and  the  New  Deal 
programs  and  laws  that  helped  North  Carolina 
farmers  get  back  on  their  feet  (and  continue  to 
help  some  to  stay  there).  You  will  discover  what 
happened  to  small  farmers  and  African  American 
farmers  in  our  state.  You  will  find  out  how  North 
Carolina  farm  products  fit  into  the  national  and 
world  economies.  And  you  will  read  about  some 
of  the  scientific  changes  that  will  affect  farming 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  future,  from  aquaculture 
on  the  coast  to  hog  production  in  the  Piedmont  to 
tree  farming  in  the  mountains. 

The  authors  and  editors  of  the  issue  hope  your 
thoughts  will  not  end  there,  though.  You  will  also 
be  encouraged  to  think  about  the  good  and  the 
bad  aspects  of  new  roads,  current  technologies, 
and  government  programs.  You  will  be  asked  to 
consider  how  your  own  needs,  desires,  and 
actions  relate  to  changes  and  trends  in  farming 
and  land  use.  Before  you  finish  with  this  issue, 
you  will  probably  see  how  many  ideas  relate  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  future  of  your  state.  Look 
for  the  Agricultural  Life  issue  by  the  end  of 
October. 

Next  spring,  another  exciting  issue  of  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  will  introduce  you  to  natural 
disasters  in  North  Carolina's  past:  hurricanes  (we 
can  all  relate  to  those,  I  bet!)  and  earthquakes  (in 
North  Carolina?  you  may  ask),  droughts  and 
floods,  snowfalls  and  ice  storms,  and  wildfires. 
They  have  all  been  a  part  of  Tar  Heel  history,  and 
they  all  provide  us  with  a  way  to  learn  about  our 
state's  past,  present,  and  future.  Look  for  the 
Natural  Disasters  issue  in  early  May — just  in 
time  for  the  1999  THJHA  Annual  Convention! 

— Stephen  Evans 


Faces  behind  the  scenes 


Museum  photographer  Kent 
Thompson  (above)  took  pictures 
of  the  convention.  The  other 
museum  photographer,  Eric 
Blevins.  snapped  this  picture 


THJHA  program  coordinator 
Deanna  Lovell  (left)  and  Stephen 
Evans.  THJH  editor,  worked 
together  to  ensure  a  successful 
junior  historian  convention. 


